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derivation, and that it is not to be brought into any definable relation 
with ideas or classes of ideas, as their expression — compel us to re- 
gard this instrumentality as no essential part of the means of deriva- 
tion ; and change, therefore, the point of view from which we have to 
regard many of the phenomena set forth so clearly and attractively by 
our author. 

Mr. Peile has had faith enough in the usefulness of his volume to be 
willing to take pains that it be made easily usable. It has a careful 
and detailed analysis at the beginning, and a good index at the end, 
with both running headings and marginal indications of the subject 
under treatment all the way through. For all these, every reader, of 
whom we wish him many, will be truly grateful. We heartily com- 
mend the work to all who are capable of an interest in its subject. 



2. — Studies in Church History. The Rise of the Temporal Power. — 
Benefit of Clergy. — Excommunication. By Henry C. Lea. 
Philadelphia : Henry C. Lea. 1869. 12mo. pp.515. 

Mr. Lea's books — especially the one now before us — demonstrate 
what we have too willingly suffered to be called in question, — the 
possibility of thorough, exhaustive research and truly erudite author- 
ship on this side of the Atlantic. It is a common belief that here we 
must at best content ourselves with second-hand authorities, and that 
the most that we can do is to decant and dilute the choicer vin- 
tages of European scholarship and learning. It is true that no pub- 
lic library in America would furnish materials for an extended or 
ramified research in any department, and this will continue to be 
the case until there is a systematic tabulation of books wanted and 
needed in our libraries, with an organized and prolonged siege of 
the sources of supply which might be made richly available ; but it 
is an error to suppose that books which are rare in Europe are un- 
attainable here. In works not originally costly, but made precious by 
their antiquity, and needed only for specialties in research, the ag- 
gregate wealth of private libraries in Europe is probably very much 
greater than that of public libraries ; and in the breaking up and sale 
of the former there is perpetual opportunity for procuring books that 
have long since passed away from trade catalogues. Indeed, it is not 
uncommon to find in some obscure London shop or stall, or on the 
parapets on the left bank of the Seine, and at fabulously low prices, 
defaced, yet not mutilated, copies of works commonly regarded as 
beyond reach. 
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Mr. Lea has written on subjects that demanded for their study an 
ample supply of books, antique, rare, and precious ; and he has been un- 
willing to enter seriously into any subject till he had provided himself 
with a competent apparatus for its investigation. He indeed has 
made liberal pecuniary outlays, and has had correspondents and agents 
wherever there was any hope of capturing a stray volume that might 
serve his purpose ; but so entire has been his success that he can hardly 
be less fully furnished with original authorities in his own library 
than he would be were he to confine himself to any one of the great 
European libraries. His books, therefore, have it for the prime ele- 
ment of their value that they contain authentic history, drawn directly 
from its sources. The author has, indeed, his historical theories ; he 
marks with care the development of ideas and tendencies, and traces 
with delicate skill the filaments that bind seemingly isolated events and 
give unity to the collective movement of a race or an age ; yet he 
never generalizes till he has all the facts within his grasp, — his con- 
clusions never furnish him his premises, he never picks over his mate- 
rials to select only such as will sustain his theories. 

Still less does he subordinate history to rhetoric. He is guiltless of 
all attempts at fine writing. It is perfectly evident that he writes, 
not to attract but to instruct readers. He makes no drafts upon his 
imagination, dresses up no scene, pieces out no imperfect narrative 
with the anachronisms which often make historical pictures at once 
vivid and grotesque, lifelike, yet the reverse of truthful. He relates 
no more than he finds recorded, and gives his story the coloring of its 
times, and not of his. But while Mr. Lea's style lacks ornament it 
is by no means wanting in grace. His diction never offends the se- 
verest taste, and indicates a scholarly precision in the choice of words 
and phrases. His sentences are simple in their construction, and 
always perspicuous. While there is no useless verbiage, there is 
nothing of that dense compression which makes some historical works 
as dry as a chronological table. Whatever of interest is inherent in 
the subject treated or in the events recorded is fully retained in 
the narrative ; while there is no attempt to magnify what is in itself 
trivial and insignificant, or to elevate mere anecdote into history. 
Equally little is there of irrelevant discussion. History is made to 
give its own lessons, and is not used to sustain the author's precon- 
ceived opinions. In fine, these essays are models in their kind, — 
the simple, orderly presentation of facts, events, and movements in 
their bearing on their respective subjects, — each a complete and ex- 
haustive monograph, containing, with ample means of verification in 
references and extracts, all that the reader needs to place himself 
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at the point of view which the author has attained by the most pains- 
taking and elaborate research. 

The volume before us, though consisting of three separate essays, 
has a virtual unity. The three titles represent the several stages, 
logically consecutive, though coincident in time, by which the Romish 
Church established its sovereignty over Christendom. The assump- 
tion of authority in things temporal preceded by many centuries the 
concession of temporal power. Hardly had Christianity become the 
recognized religion of the Roman Empire, when its bishops and coun- 
cils claimed, and were often suffered to exercise, dictatorship in mat- 
ters properly under the jurisdiction of the secular authorities ; and 
numberless usurpations, pretensions, and forgeries prepared the way 
for the division of power between the Church and the Empire under 
Charlemagne, and for the supremacy which ensued under his successors, 
and which suffered no serious infraction till the age of Luther. Con- 
current with the claim of ecclesiastical jurisdiction was that of immu- 
nity on the part of the clergy from the secular tribunals. This last 
claim — believed to have had its origin in the Council of Nieasa — was 
sometimes partially recognized, sometimes entirely repudiated, by the 
Eastern emperors. On the disruption of the empire it became the 
common law of Christendom ; and for centuries afterward ecclesiastics 
enjoyed a criminal license, which rendered them the pest and bane of 
every land, desecrated the ritual of devotion, made the Church de- 
pendent for its very existence on the superstition and ignorance of 
the people, and contributed more than all things else to the Protestant 
Reformation. Excommunication was a necessary incident of the ex- 
istence of the Church ; for the power of exclusion inheres wherever 
membership is contingent on express or implied conditions. While the 
Church remained a purely spiritual corporation, no wrong was done 
by denying its privileges to those who showed themselves unworthy 
of its fellowship, nor even by proclaiming penalties purely spiritual 
against such as made themselves amenable to its censures. Moreover, 
so fast and so far as the Church obtained possession of temporal power, 
it was impossible, however unjust, that it should not employ against its 
disobedient or recusant members all the weapons in its armory. Ex- 
communication thus became the chief instrument of ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny, the terror of monarchs and of nations, the power which made the 
bishop of Rome the king of kings. 

The volume under review places before us Christianity, the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy, and the laity; in their respective relations. Chris- 
tianity in the teachings and life of its Author is purity and love. Its 
records contain not a trace of any design on his part that it should 
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have any functionaries other than ministers: that is, servants who 
should owe their position, as he owed the name above every name, 
to lowly service and willing sacrifice. The assumption of authority 
and power by these ministers involved in itself all possibilities of cor- 
ruption, wrong, and evil, converted his benign gospel into an instru- 
ment of oppression, and made his peace-speaking cross an ensign of 
carnage and devastation. The lesson of this volume is that hierarchy, 
in whatever form or under whatever pretence, is a wrong and an evil ; 
that Christianity has no privileged order of men ; that its true priest- 
hood is that of philanthropic labor and self-abnegation ; and that its 
purity can be preserved and its growth insured only under the charter 
conveyed in the words of its Founder : " One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren." 



3. — An English- Greek Lexicon. By C. D. Yonge. With many 
new Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and Pillon's Greek 
Synonyms. [To which is prefixed an Essay on the Order of Words 
in Aitic Greek Prose, by Charles Short, LL. D.] Edited by 
Henry Drisler, LL. D. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1870. Large 8vo. pp. cxv, 663. 

The appearance of a book like this gives evidence that classical 
studies are not expected either by scholars or by publishers to succumb 
under the pressure for a so-called "practical" education. As to the 
Latin, indeed, its study offers advantages which the most practical 
minded are obliged to recognize. To him who has not studied it the 
nomenclature of modern science is an unintelligible jargon. He is 
shut out from reading many most important works in science, philos- 
ophy, and history. He fails of the best help to a ready acquisition 
and a thorough understanding of the modern languages which come 
from the Latin, and even of the English, which in half its vocabulary 
is a Latin language. For the Greek, these obvious " practical " utilities 
can be claimed, if at all, only in a much inferior degree. If Greek 
shall continue to be studied, it will be mainly for the intrinsic qualities 
of the language and literature. The perfection of literary art, shining 
through the most perfect medium of expression, — this it is which 
Greek presents to the student, and in this it offers him the finest 
instrument of culture. To put modern literature, however excellent, 
in its place, is to give an imperfect education. The modern we have 
always with us ; the student cannot, if he would, escape from its 
influence ; to correct and supplement it, he needs to dwell on the 



